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Again, Mr. Hobson rejects a certain mode of testing the specific 
products of labor and of capital, by the method of withdrawing from 
an establishment a unit of one of these agents and measuring the 
reduction of the product that ensues. He claims that, as the agents 
work together organically, the withdrawal of a unit of one of them 
reduces the output by an amount a portion of which is, in reality, 
the product of other agents, and that there is, for this reason, an 
inaccuracy in the measurement so made. This proves that, in testing 
the productivity of labor or of capital, it is necessary to avoid this 
inaccuracy, as can perfectly well be done. The withdrawal of the 
unit of one of the agents must be made in a way that shall not pro- 
duce a disorganizing effect and shall not take from the product any 
more than the amount that is really imputable to the agent. 

Very well has Mr. Hobson, following Professor Marshall, called 
for a recognition of the influence of cost, as well as that of utility, in 
determining price ; but the mere study of the bargaining process, as 
given by Mr. Hobson, stops far short of going to the bottom of this 
subject and revealing the true relations of cost and utility. Excellent 
for suggestion to the student are the shortcomings, as well as the 
positive merits, of this work. JoHN R Clarr 

The Trust Problem. By Jeremiah W. Jenks. New York, 
McClure, Phillips & Co., 1900. — 279 pp. 

This is a most interesting and valuable little volume, giving the 
results of twelve years of study and investigation by a man distin- 
guished for his practical good sense, his knowledge of affairs and his 
rigid impartiality. The character of the book is exactly described by 
the title. The presence and influence of the " trust " is a problem 
to be solved. We need to gather information from all possible 
sources ; to consider the question from all points of view ; to recog- 
nize the good, as well as denounce the evil ; and, finally, to seek such 
a course of action as shall be practicable and useful. The author 
does not waste much time on the question of what constitutes a 
monopoly, or whether there can really be a complete monopoly 
except by legal sanction or on the basis of exclusive control of natu- 
ral resources. The question whether mere aggregation of capital can 
constitute monopoly he solves in the following practical and, for most 
purposes, adequate fashion : 

Granting, then, all that can be said with reference to the special advan- 
tages that come from legal monopolies and from natural monopolies, it still 
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seems reasonable to believe that without them what must, under the present 
usage of terms, be called monopoly, does through the power of capital exist, 
temporarily, at least ; and apparently it may exist permanently, exerting, if 
it wishes, some if not all of the power exercised by other monopolies, and 
needing like them the restraining hand of the state through courts and 
legislatures to prevent abuse. The term " capitalistic monopoly " has been 
given to this kind of business organization, and until a better expression is 
found, it seems well to make use of that [p. 76]. 

The "capitalistic monopoly" is the most important industrial 
phenomenon of modern times. It deserves to be analyzed and 
studied with the greatest care. This the author does in masterly 
fashion, with clear discrimination and comprehensive knowledge. 
He gives the natural history, so to speak, of large scale production 
and of combination. He describes the methods of organization and 
management, the functions of promoter and financier, the basis of 
capitalization and the methods by which rivals are absorbed or 
crushed. His treatment is realistic. He is not deceived by the cry 
of " natural evolution," which is so often used to divert attention 
from works of guile ; nor does he fail to see the great economic 
forces at work underneath what often seems like simply the greed 
and unscrupulousness of individuals. What he is concerned with is 
the balance of good and evil. " It is probable that few trusts are 
entirely evil, and that none are all good." The good qualities of 
trusts are summed up in the phrase, "the saving of the wastes 
of competition." It consists in the abandonment of poor or badly 
situated plants, and the concentration of energy in the best ones ; in 
the utilization of by-products ; in the employment of the ablest men 
and the best advertising devices ; in the best division of labor ; in 
the saving of cross-freights ; and in the power of large capital to 
push markets into new fields, both at home and abroad. 

Professor Jenks presents the other side of the question with equal 
emphasis and impartiality. 

Enormous as these benefits to society may be from this better organiza- 
tion of capital under the new regime, no less pronounced are the evils. 

(1) Investors of capital are often grievously wronged through concealment 
of facts and deception practiced by promoters and directors at the time an 
industry is organized, and later through misrepresentation of the condition 
of business, and of the methods in which a business is carried on. . . . 

(2) A second class of persons injured is that of the stockholders. Directors 
not infrequently manage the business in their own interests, regardless of 
those of the stockholders. . . . (3) Persons, not members of a corpora- 
tion, may be injured as consumers by high prices, which can be kept high, 
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provided the combination can secure monopolistic power. . . . (4) The 
producers of raw material may be injured by low prices, which the com- 
bination, by virtue of its being the largest, if not almost the sole buyer, can 
compel the producer to accept. (5) The combination may so increase its 
power as to injure the wage-earners by compelling them to accept lower 
wages or to work under less favorable conditions than would be granted by 
competing concerns [p. 213 ff.]. 

Additional evils are (6) political corruption ; (7) the lowering of 
the mental tone of the business community, by depriving individuals 
of the privilege and of the power to enter independently into business ; 
and (8) the lowering of the moral tone of business, by unscrupulous 
methods in dealing with competitors, customers and laborers, to 
which the great power of combinations offers unusual temptation. 

This enumeration is a formidable one ; and if all the charges were 
true, current denunciation of the trust would be none too severe. 
Publicity of accounts would probably protect the investor and the 
innocent stockholder, if it is thought necessary to intervene in their 
behalf ; while the evil political and social effects probably are no 
greater than those incident to the concentration of power in the 
hands of individuals (see p. 216). The serious charges are the third, 
fourth and fifth — namely, that the trust raises prices for consumers, 
lowers prices for producers and lowers wages. Concerning these 
charges two remarks are to be made: First, they are capable of 
statistical proof, and should be carefully proven before they are 
accepted ; and, secondly, if these charges are true, it means that any 
remedy, to be efficient, involves the regulation of prices and the fixing 
of rates of wages. 

Professor Jenks has made the first serious effort to give us quanti- 
tative measurements of the influence of trusts on consumers' prices 
in the investigation for the Industrial Commission, the conclusions of 
which are reprinted in this volume. While they show that combina- 
tions attempt, during periods of harmonious union, to recoup themselves 
by high prices for the low prices due to cut-throat competition, they 
also show that it is very difficult to maintain these prices. Much more 
statistical work needs to be done before we can assert that trusts 
raise prices to all consumers. The evidence in respect to the oppres- 
sion of the producer of raw material is still weaker ; while in regard 
to wages the impression is made that trusts have raised wages, rather 
than lowered them. 

Professor Jenks advocates " publicity " as the first step towards 
regulating trusts. This might remedy some of the minor abuses, but 
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would hardly affect the matter of prices. Direct regulation of prices 
and wages is a clumsy expedient which has never been very success- 
ful. Taxation might be a means of restoring to the public a part of 
the excessive profit made by trusts. It is probable, however, that 
fear of competition and the pressure of public opinion, compelling 
reasonable prices and fair wages, will be the most effectual means of 
escaping the evils of trusts, while retaining their benefits. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

Railway Cooperation. An Investigation of Railway Traffic 
Associations and a Discussion of the Degree and Form of 
Cooperation that should be granted Competing Railways in the 
United States. By Charles S. Langstroth and Wilson Stilz, 
with an introduction by Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania: Series in Political Economy and Public Law, 
No. 15. Philadelphia, 1900. — xv, 210 pp. 

These essays, of about equal length, were submitted, with others, 
in a prize competition open to students in the senior class of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The subject of the essays is set forth in the preface 
by Professor Emory R. Johnson, under whose direction they were pre- 
pared. From his statement it appears that, though " railway coop- 
eration " covers a field which is almost coextensive with the domain 
of railway activities, the subject, as presented for the prize compe- 
tition, was practically limited to that form of cooperation which is 
expressed in traffic agreements and in associations for the mainte- 
nance of rates. It was further confined, though with somewhat less 
definiteness of expression, to the "present practical, economic and 
political question," whether carriers shall be permitted to agree among 
themselves in regard to rates to be charged on competitive traffic and 
make such agreements effective by agreeing to divide the business or 
the earnings therefrom in certain proportions. 

It is impossible not to regret that both writers saw fit to disregard 
this limitation and to devote portions of their space to the discus- 
sion of other forms of cooperation, which, however interesting in 
themselves, have here served merely to divert attention that might 
more profitably have been expended upon the more important and 
pressing question. Mr. Stilz's essay is especially reprehensible in 
this respect, many of his digressions affording unmistakable evi- 
dence of padding. 



